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As  the  Nation's  principal  conservation 
agency,  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
basic  responsibilities  for  water,  fish,  land, 
wildlife,  mineral,  park  and  recreational 
resources.  Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs 
are  also  concerns  of  America's  "Department 
of  Natural  Resources." 

The  Department  works  to  assure  the  wisest 
choice  in  managing  all  our  resources  so 
each  will  make  its  full  contribution  to  a 
better  United  States  —  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  an 
agency  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
administers  programs  for  conservation  and 
development  of  the  public  lands  and 
resources.  In  Idaho,  there  are  six  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  districts  with  offices 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Boise,  Burley,  Salmon, 
Shoshone  and  Coeur  d'Alene. 
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Cover:  Birch  Creek  looking  south- 
west to  Lemhi  Mountains. 


Bell  Mountain  in  the  Lemhi  Moun- 
tain Range  from  the  Little  Lost 
River  Valley.  Much  of  this  range 
is  Forest  Service  land. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  brochure  summarizes  land  use  decisions  for  the  Little  Lost- 
Birch  Creek  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP). 

Because  of  the  large  number  and  complexity  of  the  decisions,  it 
is  impossible  to  present  all  of  them  in  this  summary.  We  have, 
therefore,  summarized  only  the  significant  decisions  in  each 
resource  activity. 

The  Little  Lost— Birch  Creek  plan  and  all  related  documents  are 
available  for  your  review  at  the  District  Office  in  Idaho  Falls. 
The  Big  Butte  Resource  Area  Manager,  as  well  as  my  staff  and 
I  are  available  to  discuss  the  decisions  and  the  document  with 
you. 


We  expect  to  revise  the  document  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  cope  with  changing  local  and 
national  conditions.  Major  revisions  will  be  done  with  full 
public  participation. 


My   staff   and    I   thank  everyone  who  assisted   in  this  effort, 
especially  those  attending  our  public  meetings. 


We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  future  to  form 
and  update  District  land  use  plans. 


O'dell  A.  Frandsen 
District  Manager 
Idaho  Falls  District 


October,  1981 


General  Description 


The  Little  Lost— Birch  Creek  Planning  Unit  covers  portions  of 
Butte,  Clark,  Custer  and  Lemhi  counties  (see  Map  1  inside  front 
cover).  The  unit  contains  434,251  acres,  broken  down  by  owner- 
ship and  allotment  in  Table  1.  The  area  is  rural  with  no  major 
population  centers.  Public  lands  are  used  for  livestock  grazing, 
wildlife  habitat,  watershed,  recreation,  fisheries  and  forestry. 
Agriculture  is  the  major  income  source  in  the  area. 

General  vegetation  types  include  sagebrush,  saltbush,  mountain 
shrub  type,  woodland  and  meadow.  Yearly  precipitation  ranges 
from  6.4  to  10.5  inches  and  averages  8.7.  Temperatures  vary 
widely.  The  average  annual  temperature  in  Howe  at  the  foot  of 
the  Little  Lost  Valley  is  44°  F,  but  temperatures  range  from 
102°  F  in  the  summer  to  —30°  F  in  the  winter.  Elevation  ranges 
from  4,778  feet  at  the  Lost  River  Sinks  to  9,752  feet  on  Hawley 
Mountain. 


Range/and  in  the  Little  Lost  River 
Valley.  Hawley  Mountain  in  the 
background  has  the  Unit's  highest 
elevation  at  9,752  feet. 


TABLE   1 
Little  Lost  —  Birch  Creek  Unit  Acreage  By 


Ownership  and  Allotment 

Allotment 

Public  Land* 

Withdrawn** 

State 

Private 

Total 

Bear  Canyon 

3,538 

80 

3,618 

Bell  Mountain 

6,633 

640 

200 

7,473 

Bernice 

22,687 

1,840 

480 

25,007 

Briggs  Canyon 

14,691 

80 

14,771 

Burnt  Canyon 

5,713 

480 

6,193 

Cedar  Point 

1,274 

840 

2,114 

Cedarville 

19,655 

1,900 

3,720 

25,275 

Eight  Mile  Canyon 

1,684 

1,684 

Hawley  Mountain 

71,655 

5,280 

2,660 

79,595 

Horse  Creek 

5,559 

5,559 

Howe  Peak 

13,277 

18,209 

560 

32,046 

Jumpoff 

14,677 

1,280 

580 

16,537 

Kyle  Canyon 

711 

711 

Mahogany  Butte 

34,935 

17,516 

2,240 

1,200 

55,891 

Pass  Creek 

17,949 

1,280 

1,280 

20,509 

Sawmill 

5,839 

640 

40 

6,519 

Sinks 

19,781 

640 

20,421 

Spring  Canyon 

37,005 

1,920 

2,600 

41,525 

Summit 

3,216 

3,216 

Uncle  Ike 

27,872 

1,940 

29,812 

Warm  Springs 

6,711 

640 

688 

8,039 

Wet  Creek 

6,806 

1,280 

8,086 

Wigwam  Butte 

5,120 

10,167 

15,287 

Williams  Creek 

5.363 

5.363 

332,570 


65,673 


20,160 


16,848         435,251 


Managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Lands  withdrawn  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Energy  for  nuclear  research  and  development. 

Source:    USDI,  1977 


Major  Issues  and  Problems 


Significant  Management 
Decisions 


Major  issues  and  problems  result  from  several  things:  present 
and  potential  land  use  conflicts,  unavoidable  environmental 
impacts  of  resource  development,  and  social  and  economic 
impacts  on  local  communities  and  life  styles. 

Issues  and  problems  were  identified  through  the  BLM's  planning 
process  and  public  participation.  The  management  decisions 
section  describes  these  issues  or  problems  for  each  resources. 


Resource  and  land  uses  are  listed  in  order  of  decreasing  impor- 
tance. The  ultimate  basis  for  management  decisions  is  the  capa- 
bility of  the  land  itself.  Accordingly,  geology,  climate,  soils, 
topography,  wildlife  and  vegetation  along  with  public  demand 
are  major  considerations  in  the  Little  Lost— Birch  Creek  MFP 
decisions. 

The  following  list  of  decisions  is  not  complete.  Persons  may 
examine  the  complete  official  document  at  the  Idaho  Falls 
BLM  office. 


Sheep  grazing  in  Birch  Creek  Valley. 
Sheep  constitute  38  percent  of  the 
livestock  use  in  the  unit. 


Range  Management 


Rangeland  condition  is  1  percent  excellent,  33  percent  good, 
28  percent  fair,  26  percent  poor  and  6  percent  seeded.  Apparent 
trend  in  the  area  is  84  percent  stable  or  upward,  and  less  than  1 
percent  downward.  The  remaining  land  area  consists  of  Douglas- 
fir  and  rock  outcrops.  Most  condition  problems  are  due  to  poor 
distribution  caused  by  a  lack  of  water. 

Livestock  permittees  are  dependent  on  Federal  land  for  a  large 
percentage  of  annual  forage  requirements  for  their  operations. 
Other  agricultural  products,  such  as  hay  and  grains,  are  also 
important  in  their  overall  operation. 

The  unit  is  divided  into  24  allotments  that  are  used  by  ranchers 
who  are  primarily  from  the  Little  Lost  and  Big  Lost  river  valleys. 
Twelve  ranchers  run  in  the  Pass  Creek  allotment;  the  remaining 
18  use  the  other  23  allotments.  Eighteen  permittees  have  herd 
sizes  around  205  head,  and  12  permittees  have  an  average  herd 
size  of  314. 

In  1977,  these  ranchers  were  authorized  29,874  animal  unit 
months  (AUMs);  actual  use  was  21 ,885  AUMs.  Cattle  accounted 
for  62  percent  of  those  AUMs,  while  sheep  constituted  38  per- 
cent. (See  Glossary  for  AUM  definition.) 

Table  2  (page  8)  compares  existing  qualified  use,  1977  licensed 
use  and  recommended  AUMs  for  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Little  Lost— Birch  Creek  Grazing  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment (EIS).  The  livestock  grazing  would  be  adjusted  from  the 
authorized  use  of  29,874  AUMs  for  livestock  to  27,800  AUMs 
(a  7  percent  reduction).  The  licensed  use  in  1977  was  21,885 
AUMs. 


The  major  range  management  decisions  include  the  following: 

PROVIDE    27,800  AUMs  FOR  LIVESTOCK  AS  INDICATED 
IN  TABLE  2. 


Twelve  ranchers  graze  cattle  in  Pass 
Creek  allotment  in  the  Little  Lost. 
The  Lost  River  Mountains  form  the 
valley's  western  edge. 


TABLE  2 

GRAZING  MANAGEMENT  TREATMENTS 

AND  ALLOCATION 

OF  FORAGE  TO 

DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK 

Proposed 

Federal 

Land 

Level 

Approximate      Adjustments 

Acreage 

Authorized 

1977 

Livestock 

Approximate 

Number       From  Authorized 

Management 

Publ 

ic 

With- 

Livestock 

Licensed 

Use  (AUMs) 

Season 

and  Class      Livestock  Use 

Component 

Allotment 

Land 

drawal 

AUMs 

Use  (AUMs) 

on  Fed.  Land 

of  Use 

of  Livestock      on  Fed.  Land 

AUMs   Percent 

Deferred 

Bear  Canyon 

3,538 

352 

353 

327 

05/16 

to  10/15 

66c       -25    -7 

Rotation 

Bell  Mountain 

6,633 

544 

547 

486 

05/16 
11/01 

to  08/30 
to  12/02 

62c       -58    -11 
266c 

Bernice 

22,687 

919 

919 

05/01 
12/16 

to  06/15 
to  01/15 

300c         0     0 
460c 

Horse  Creek 

5,559 

643 

640 

643 

05/16 
10/16 

to  07/15 
to  11/21 

167c         0     0 
248c 

Cedarville 

19,655 

3,594 

2,242 

*3,767 

05/01 
10/01 

to  07/15 
to  12/19 

723c      +1 73  — 
725c 

+5 

Howe  Peak 

13,277 

18 

,209 

2,400 

1,543 

2,400 

05/01 
11/01 

to  06/11 
to  01/15 

2,372s         0 
3,206s 

0 

Mahogany  Butte 

34,935 

17 

516 

1,810 

1,679 

1,810 

05/01 
12/11 

to  06/30 
to  02/14 

1,200s         0 
3,300s         0 

0 
0 

Sinks 

19 

,781 

1,511 

1,234 

1.434 

05/01 

to  12/05 

205c       -77 

-5 

Wet  Creek 

6,806 

602 

603 

602 

05/16 
10/16 

to  07/15 
to  12/30 

240c         0 
32c 

0 

Wigwam  Butte 

5,120 

10 

167 

1,236 

861 

05/01 

to  06/15 

417c   -—375 

-33 

11/23 

to  01/20 

78c 

TOTALS 

118,210 

65 

673 

13,611 

8,841 

13,249 

Rest- 

Hawley  Mt. 

71,655 

5,589 

3,865 

*  5,612 

05/01 

to  12/31 

lOh 

+23-. 

+  1 

Rotation 

05/01 
05/01 

to  11/30 
to  01/15 

25c 
713c 

Jumpoff 

14,677 

760 

753 

562 

05/01 
12/01 

to  08/20 
to  01/11 

120c 
90c 

-198 

-26 

Spring  Canyon 

37,005 

2,979 

2,890 

2,090 

05/16 
05/16 
10/01 

to  12/04 
to  06/30 
to  01/22 

225c 
535s 
400s 

[—889 

-30 

Uncle  Ike 

27,872 

903 

904 

903 

05/01 
10/01 
11/16 

to  06/30 
to  10/23 
to  01/30 

145c 
145c 
202c 

0 

0 

Warm  Springs 

6,711 

1,641 

1,311 

1,285 

05/16 

to  10/15 

257c 

-356 

-22 

Williams  Creek 

5,363 

335 

334 

171 

05/16 
11/06 

to  06/30 
to  12/31 

45c 
45c 

-164 

-49 

TOTALS 

163,283 

0 

12,207 

10,057 

10,623 

Seasonal 

Briggs  Canyon 

14,691 

720 

395 

697 

05/10 
09/07 

to  05/31 
to  09/27 

500c 
466c 

-  23- 

-  3 

Burnt  Canyon 

5,713 

290 

281 

*   505 

07/16 
09/12 

to  10/31 
to  09/30 

98c 
1,620s 

— +215 

+74 

Cedar  Point 

1,274 

132 

92 

12/22 

to  01/22 

125c 

-  40 

-30 

Eight  Mile  Cyn 

1,684 

225 

51 

11/01 

to  11/30 

51c 

-174—'  -77 

Kyle  Canyon 

711 

70 

70 

43 

06/16 

to  09/15 

16c       -  27    -39 

Pass  Creek 

17,949 

1,965 

1,883 

1,691 

05/18 

to  06/30 

1,416c       -274    -14 

Sawmill  Canyon 

5,839 

384 

88 

*   579 

07/16 

to  08/13 

600c   I— +195    +51 

Summit 

3,216 

270 

270 

270 

07/01 

to  10/29 

68c         0     0 

TOTALS 

51,077 

0 

4,056 

2,987 

3,928 

-2,074 

GRAND  TOTALS 

332,570 

65 

673 

29,874 

21,885 

27,800 

♦Proposed  livestock  use  on  federal  lands  exceeds  existing  stocking  rates  on  these  allotments.  This  resulted  from  redistribution  of  livestock 
use  between  allotments  where  the  same  permittee  has  a  shortage  of  forage  in  one  allotment  and  a  forage  surplus  in  another.  Stocking  levels 
would  not  exceed  carrying  capacity  1n  any  allotments.  The  connective  lines  in  the  second  to  last  column  show  which  allotments  were  mitigated 
through  redistribution. 
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MAP  2 
GRAZING  SYSTEI 
AREAS 


This  forage  allocation  provides  for  the  needs  of  existing 
antelope  and  elk  populations.  For  mule  deer,  forage  was 
allocated  to  accommodate  a  25  percent  population  increase 
in  Birch  Creek  Valley  and  a  10  percent  population  increase 
in  Little  Lost  Valley. 

IMPLEMENT  REST  ROTATION  GRAZING  SYSTEMS  ON 
163,283  ACRES,  DEFERRED  ROTATION  ON  183,883 
ACRES,  AND  SEASONAL  ON   51,077   ACRES. 

Some  allotment  boundaries  will  be  adjusted  for  better  man- 
agement (see  Map  2,  page  9). 


IMPLEMENT  THE  FOLLOWING  RANGE  IMPROVE- 
MENTS: VEGETATION  MANIPULATION  -  18,500  ACRES, 
FENCING  -  106  MILES,  PIPELINE  -  81  MILES,  SPRING 
DEVELOPMENTS  -12,  WATER  TROUGHS -48,  CATCH- 
MENT BASINS -19,  RESERVOIRS -10,  AND  WELLS- 
1. 


Cattleguards  help  maintain  desired 
livestock  distribution  while  allowing 
easy  access  by  people. 
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Wildlife 

Deer,  elk  and  antelope  are  the  primary  big  game  species.  Heaviest 
use  by  all  three  species  occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Populations 
are  estimated  at  250  elk,  1,800  deer  and  6,000  antelope,  the 
largest  antelope  herd  in  the  State  (see  Map  3  for  antelope  habitat 
areas).  Other  big  game  species  include  bear,  cougar,  mountain 
goat,  big  horn  sheep  and  moose. 

Sage  grouse  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  upland  game  inhabit  the 
area  along  with  small  populations  of  waterfowl,  fur  bearers,  and 
non-game  species. 


Seventeen  streams  provide  about  80  miles  of  cold  water  fish 
habitat.  Trout  species  include  Dolly  Vardin,  rainbow,  brook  and 
cutthroat  (see  Map  4,  page  14). 

American  peregrine  falcons  and  bald  eagles,  classified  as  endan- 
gered species,  migrate  through  in  fall  and  winter. 

Major  wildlife  decisions  include  the  following: 

FURNISH  10,453  AUMs  OF  FORAGE  FOR  BIG  GAME 
SPECIES    IN    THE    LITTLE    LOST-BIRCH   CREEK  AREA. 


Antelope  fawn  about  2  hours  old. 
BLM  biologists  have  assisted  Idaho 
Fish  and  Game  biologists  in  the 
study  of  fawning  sites. 
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Forage  was  allocated  for  existing  populations  of  antelope 
and  elk.  For  mule  deer,  forage  was  allocated  to  accommodate 
a  10  percent  population  increase  in  Birch  Creek  Valley  and 
a  25  percent  increase  in  Little  Lost  Valley. 

Approximate  forage  use  and  animal  numbers  are  broken 
down  as  follows: 


Antelope 

Deer 

Elk 


Animals 

6,000 

1,800 

250 


AUMs 

6,800 
2,500 
1,200 


MAINTAIN  AND  IMPROVE  375,000  ACRES  OF  UPLAND 
GAME  AND  NON-GAME  HABITAT  BY  MAINTAINING 
VEGETATIVE  DIVERSITY,  PROVIDING  WATER  AND 
CONSIDERING  SAGE  GROUSE  NESTING  AND  BROOD 
REARING  HABITAT  IN  ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT 
PLANS. 


Winter  range,  brood  rearing  areas,  and  permanent  water 
sources  are  critical  areas  to  sage  grouse  populations.  Maxi- 
mum diversity  of  native  flora  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
habitat  requirements  for  the  various  upland  and  non-game 
species. 

REDUCE  SILTATION  AND  DEGRADATION  OF  STREAM 
AND  RIPARIAN  AREAS  THROUGH  PROTECTIVE 
FENCING  TO  EXCLUDE  LIVESTOCK  FROM  CONCEN- 
TRATED  USE   AREAS. 

These  are  the  specific  fences: 

—  7  miles  of  Wet  Creek 

—  1/2  mile  of  Summit  Creek 

—  3  miles  of  Birch  Creek 

—  4/4  miles  of  Big  Spring  Creek 

—  Squaw  Springs. 


Members  of  a  local  sportsmen' 
group  help  a  BLM  wildlife  biologis 
install  a  wildlife  waterer.  The  water 
er  or  "guzzler"  collects  rainfall  anc 
provides  a  water  source  for  man\ 
wildlife  species. 
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MAP  4 

FISH-PRODUCING 

STREAMS 
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Watershed 


The  unit  is  comprised  of  two  separate  and  distinct  watersheds, 
Little  Lost  and  Birch  Creek.  Each  watershed  has  a  perennial 
mainstream  with  perennial  tributaries  which  cross  considerable 
amounts  of  public  land. 

Erosion  ranges  from  stable  to  moderate  with  a  few  small  areas 
of  critical  erosion.  The  relatively  light  erosion  is  due  to  the 
inherent  stability  of  the  soils,  a  favorable  climate  and  the  mod- 
erate topography. 

Important  watershed  decisions  include  the  following: 

ROTOBEAT  AND  SEED  ROUGHLY  2,000  ACRES  ON  THE 
SECOND   FLOOD   PLAIN  OF   BIRCH   CREEK. 

Increased  grass  cover  is  needed  to  reduce  erosion  on  this  site. 
Grazing  management  alone  would  not  reduce  erosion  because 
of  the  slow  response  of  the  vegetation.  Rotobeating  and 
seeding  with  Siberian  wheatgrass  and  yellow  sweet  clover 
will  reduce  erosion  while  minimizing  adverse  impacts  to 
antelope. 


CONTROL  HEADCUTS  AND  GULLIES 
BY  HAND-CONSTRUCTING  ROCK 
GULLY. 


IN   HURST  CREEK 
DAMS     IN     THE 


The  hand-constructed  rock  dams  will  slow  water,  deposit 
silt  and  build  the  gully  floor.  Water  should  percolate  through 
the  rocks  and  spill  to  the  lower  level,  thus  reducing  the  chan- 
nel gradient. 


A  rock  dam  on  Birch  Creek  was 
constructed  to  reduce  the  silt  load 
and  improve  fish  habitat. 
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Forest  Products 


The  unit  contains  about  20,000  acres  of  forested  land,  both 
commercial  and  non-commercial.  About  4,500  acres  are  consid- 
ered productive  forest  land.  Of  these,  3,736  acres  (82  percent) 
are  considered  to  be  problem  sites  because  of  adverse  locations, 
slope  conditions,  fragile  sites,  and  problem  reforestation. 


OFFER  FOR  SALE  AN  AVERAGE  OF  60  MBF  PER 
YEAR  FROM  ABOUT  1,232  ACRES  OF  PRODUCTIVE 
FOREST   LAND  WITHIN  THE   PLANNING   UNIT. 

Timber  sale  efforts  will  be  concentrated  in: 


Insect  and  disease  problems  have  been  minor  in  the  past,  al- 
though dwarf  mistletoe  is  prevalent  throughout  the  unit.  Past 
timber  harvests  have  been  small,  localized,  and  with  very  little 
impact  on  the  forest  land. 

Major  forestry  decisions  include  the  following: 


—  Donkey  Hills 

—  Sands  Canyon 

—  Skull  Canyon 

—  Goddard  Canyon 

—  Long  Canyon. 


Hawley  Mountain  in  the  Little  Lost 
Valley  contains  some  of  the  unit's 
typical  forested  land.  This  area  is 
not  being  harvested  because  of  other 
important  resource  values. 
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Recreation 


The  area  has  one  developed  recreation  site:  the  John  Day  site 
along  Birch  Creek  with  grills  and  picnic  tables.  There  are  seven 
undeveloped  sites  in  the  Little  Lost  Valley  and  two  in  the  Birch 
Creek  Valley.  Most  recreation  use  is  associated  with  hunting, 
fishing  and  general  sightseeing.  About  200  cultural  sites  have 
been  documented;  138  of  them  are  located  on  public  land  and 
45  on  withdrawn  lands. 

Major  recreation  decisions  include  the  following: 


Developing  recreation  sites  at  these  locations  will  help  dis- 
tribute visitor  use  and  increase  recreation  opportunities. 
Development  of  these  sites  would  also  eliminate  some  exist- 
ing damage. 

DEVELOP  AND  MAINTAIN  ADEQUATE  ACCESS  TO 
IMPORTANT  RECREATION  AREAS  THROUGH  EASE- 
MENT ACQUISITION,  ROAD  MAINTENANCE  AND 
SIGNING. 

This  will  improve  the  visitor's  experience  and  help  eliminate 
conflicts  with  private  landowners. 


DEVELOP  DAY  USE  AND  OVERNIGHT  FACILITIES  AT 
THE  CLYDE  CREEK  SCHOOL  SITE,  BIG  SPRINGS 
CREEK  SITE  AND  THE  WET  CREEK  /  DRY  CREEK 
CANAL  SITE. 


PROTECT,     PRESERVE     AND     STABILIZE     THE     CLYDE 
CABIN    AND   THE  WARM  SPRINGS  CREEK  TIPI    RINGS. 

Measures  are  needed  to  protect  cultural  and  historic  sites 
from  further  deterioration  and  destruction. 


John  Day  Recreation  Site  along 
Birch  Creek  is  the  unit's  only  devel- 
oped site. 
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Lands 


The  lands  program  has  served  mainly  as  a  support  program  to 
other  activities  and  will  continue  to  be  so. 

Public  lands  have  been  classified  under  the  Classification  and 
Multiple  Use  Act  except  for  several  small  tracts  in  the  Little 
Lost  Valley.  These  lands  were  not  classified  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  suitable  for  disposal  through  land  law  regulations. 

Major  lands  decisions  include  the  following: 

PROVIDE   PUBLIC   LANDS   FOR   PUBLIC  PURPOSES. 

The  specific  sites  are  Clyde  cemetery  and  the  sanitary  land- 
fill (Blue  Dome— Lone  Pine). 

ALLOW  DESERT  LAND  ENTRIES  WHERE  DETERMINED 
SUITABLE   BY   LAND   EXAMINATION. 

Some  lands  have  agricultural  potential;  however,  there  may 
be  conflicts  with  other  uses  or  environmental  impacts  which 
would  make  them  unsuitable  for  disposal. 

FENCE  AND  SIGN  MINE  SHAFTS  AND  TUNNELS  IN 
SCOTT   BUTTE   AREA. 

The  open  mine  shafts  and  tunnels  are  unsafe  and  could  lead 
to  injuries  to  public  land  users. 

PROVIDE  LAND  FOR  A  DIVERSION  STRUCTURE  AND 
PONDING  AREA  TO  BE  USED  BY  THE  LITTLE  LOST 
FLOOD   CONTROL  GROUP. 

Public  lands  are  needed  to  mitigate  a  winter  flooding  problem 
around  the  town  of  Howe.  The  group  must  first  apply  for  a 
right-of-way. 


Providing  rights-of-way  is  a  big  part 
of  the  lands  program.  Rights-of-way 
can  be  granted  for  powerlines, 
roads,  and  in  this  case,  a  water- 
carrying  flume. 
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Minerals 


Area  mineral  production  is  minimal.  Minor  amounts  of  iron  ore 
are  extracted  from  Peterson  Canyon,  and  sand  and  gravel  are 
mined  near  most  major  roads.  There  has  been  exploration  activi- 
ty for  uranium  in  Long  Canyon  and  North  Creek.  Leasing  activi- 
ty indicates  an  interest  in  oil  and  gas,  but  no  production  or 
intensive  exploration  for  any  leasable  mineral  has  yet  occurred. 

Historically,  most  production  came  from  the  Scott  Mine,  which 
produced  lead,  zinc  and  silver.  Most  other  mineral  production 
came  from  mines  on  national  forests. 


Major  mineral  decisions  include  the  following: 

KEEP  FEDERAL  MINERAL  ESTATE  OPEN  TO  MINING, 
MINERAL  MATERIALS,  OIL  AND  GAS,  AND  GEOTHER- 
MAL  ACTIVITY. 

Public  lands  can  supply  important  leasable  and  locatable 
minerals.  There  is  also  a  continued  demand  for  mineral 
materials  such  as  sand  and  gravel. 


An  old  cabin  at  Clyde  In  the  Little 
Lost  River  Valley.  The  cabin  was 
built  in  the  1800s,  about  the  same 
time  that  mining  activity  was  begin- 
ning in  the  hills  beyond. 
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Environmental  Overview 

Range  Management 

Livestock  forage  decisions  are  designed  to  maintain  or  improve 
vegetation.  Improved  range  condition  and  forage  production  will 
benefit  all  activities  dependent  on  a  sustained  yield  of  quality 
rangeland  vegetation. 

Maintaining  a  vigorous  and  healthy  vegetative  cover  is  a  sound 
base  for  multiple-use  management  of  this  resource. 


Wildlife 

Vegetation  quantity  would  increase,  providing  increased  forage 
for  both  livestock  and  wildlife.  Terrestrial  habitat  condition 
would  remain  stable  or  improve.  This  would  meet  big  game 
population  objectives.  Fish  populations  would  increase  50  per- 
cent in  the  fenced  area  of  Wet  Creek  and  Squaw  Springs. 

Livestock  use  before  June  15  and  after  October  1  on  some 
allotments  would  conflict  with  wildlife  use. 


Watershed 

Environmentally  acceptable  management  practices,  mainly  the 
implementation  of  grazing  systems,  will  improve  watershed 
conditions  by  correcting  the  imbalances  of  past  use.  Benefits 
expected  are  decreased  soil  erosion,  improved  vegetative  cover 
and  better  water  quality. 


Forest  Products 

Surface  disturbance  from  harvest,  stand  improvement  and  devel- 
opment would  have  minor,  long-term  impacts  on  visual  resources, 
wildlife  and  watershed.  Local  economies  would  benefit  from 
timber  sales.  The  environmental  benefit  from  well-managed 
forest  lands  is  a  more  healthy  resource  that  is  capable  of  pro- 
viding for  other  uses. 

Recreation 

Minimal  impacts  are  expected  from  recreation  management  deci- 
sions. Decisions  generally  favor  environmental  protection  and 
present  management.  The  control  of  surface-disturbing  activities 
and  the  location  of  intrusions  will  preserve  historic  values  and 
maintain  a  quality  visual  resource. 

Lands 

Environmental  impacts  from  lands  and  realty  actions  are  gen- 
erally beneficial.  Social  and  economic  factors  are  most  often 
affected  by  land  decisions. 
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Minerals 

Most  of  the  unit  is  open  to  mineral  activities  under  the  General 
Mining  Laws.  There  is  little  mineral  activity  in  the  area,  and  the 
environmental  impact  would  be  slight. 


Strutting  sage  grouse.  Winter  range, 
brood  rearing  areas,  and  permanent 
water  sources  are  critical  to  grouse 
populations. 
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Coordination 


Management  Actions 


Public  review  was  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Grazing  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  and  MFP. 
Throughout  the  planning  process,  numerous  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  as  well  as  members  of  the  general  public  offered 
suggestions  to  improve  the  plan.  The  Big  Butte  Resource  Area 
staff  contacted  representatives  of  these  groups  to  ensure  that 
planning  efforts  and  management  decisions  did  not  conflict 
with  the  land  use  plans  of  other  agencies.  The  staff  considered 
all  comments  submitted  and  used  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

The  Little  Lost— Birch  Creek  Plan  was  coordinated  with  several 
specific  planning  efforts.  County  officials  were  consulted  as  the 
plan  was  developed  and  informed  of  the  results.  Land  use  deci- 
sions conform  with  the  land  use  and  zoning  requirements  of  the 
various  counties  in  which  the  lands  are  located. 


This  plan  will  be  followed  by  on-the-ground  actions.  Some 
decisions  in  the  plan  will  require  more  detailed  planning  before 
implementing. 

Development  projects  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  An  environmental  assess- 
ment will  be  prepared  for  each  action.  If  the  impacts  are  un- 
acceptable, the  proposed  actions  may  be  modified  or  rejected. 
Some  decisions  have  already  been  or  are  being  implemented. 

The  MFP  decisions  will  be  used  in  programming  and  budgeting 
for  the  annual  work  plan.  Because  on-the-ground  actions  depend 
on  funding  by  Congress,  it  may  be  some  time  before  some  deci- 
sions are  implemented. 

In  response  to  changing  resource  conditions  and  management 
requirements,  this  plan  will  be  updated  and  management  deci- 
sions will  be  revised  as  new  information  becomes  available. 
The  public  will  have  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  planning 
process  when  major  revisions  are  made. 
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The  Spring  Canyon  allotment  in  the 
Birch  Creek  Valley  near  Pass  Creek, 
looking  southwest  to  the  Lemhi 
Mountains. 
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Glossary 


Allotment  Management  Plan  -  A  detailed  plan  for  intensively 
managing  and  improving  a  specific  grazing  allotment. 


Planning  Unit  —  A  portion  of  a  resource  area  for  which  inven- 
tories and  land  use  plans  are  developed. 


Animal  Unit  Month  —  The  amount  of  forage  needed  to  sustain 
one  cow  or  five  sheep  for  one  month. 


Public   Lands  —   Lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  multiple  uses. 


Apparent  Trend  —  A  one-time  observation  of  the  direction  in 
range  condition  described  as  upward,  stable  or  downward. 

Carrying  Capacity  —  The  maximum  stocking  rate  possible  with- 
out damaging  the  vegetation  or  related  resources. 

Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  —  A  document  that 
analyzes  the  environmental  impacts  of  a  proposed  action  and 
several  alternatives. 

Grazing  Systems 

Rest  Rotation  —  Grazing  is  deferred  on  various  parts  of  an 
allotment  during  succeeding  years.  The  deferred  parts  are 
allowed  complete  rest  for  one  or  more  years. 


Riparian  —  Pertaining  to  or  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or 
other  body  of  water.  Riparian  vegetation  is  the  vegetation  found 
along  a  river  or  other  body  of  water. 

Rotobeating  —  A  brush  control  method  which  uses  a  mechanical 
beater  to  cut  heavy  brush. 

Rock  Dams  —  A  check  dam  designed  to  momentarily  slow  the 
water  to  allow  silt  to  settle  and  to  control  the  drop  of  the  water. 
This  reduces  the  erosive  force  and  improves  fish  habitat. 


Deferred  Rotation  —  Changing  the  time  of  year  when  a 
pasture  is  grazed.  Use  in  one  pasture  is  rotated  between  use 
in  other  pastures.  This  provides  each  pasture  periodic  rest 
during  some  part  of  the  grazing  season. 

Seasonal  —  Grazing  is  restricted  to  a  specific  season. 

MFP  —  A  Management  Framework  Plan  is  the  BLM's  land  use 
plan.  MFP  Step  1  consists  of  sets  of  recommendations  designed 
to  maximize  a  single  resource.  MFP  Step  2  considers  conflicts  in 
use  and  social,  economic  and  environmental  impacts  in  sets  of 
recommendations  by  resource  for  overall  multiple  use  manage- 
ment. MFP  Step  3,  which  considers  all  comments  and  experience 
gained  through  the  EIS  process,  includes  land  use  decisions  for 
future  multiple  use  management. 
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